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ABSTRACT - 

The p'a-per analyzes and compares, trends in the 
occupational distribution of wtfite and nonwhite men betweqn 1962 and 
1972 at ages 35-aa^ 45-54, and 55-6a', The findings suggest that in 
1972, as in 1962^ the inferior occupational chances of nonwhites are 
due primarily to their^ disadvantageous patterns of , occupational 
mobility, rather than to impoverished social origins. Tables, 
displaying the* collected data are^ included. (NJ) 
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ABSTRACt / / • 

Intercohort shiftf between 1962 and 1972' in the occu^tion distribu- 
tions of white and nonwhite men are analyzed^ and compared at ages 35-44, 
45-54 and 55-64. ^vsPoth white and nonwhite occupation distributions were 
upgraded over th^/decade, but among nonwhites the shifts away from the.^ 
lowest status occupation? were expressed partly, in increasing rates of 
absence from the labor force. There are indications of especially rapid 
shifts in the occupation distr^'butions of nonwhite men at agfeS: 35-44% 
Among whiles and nonwhites ^tercohort shifts in the occupation distribu- 
tion can be attributed primarily to changing' patterns of mpvement from 
first full-tiitne civilian jobs, to current occupations, rather thah to , 
changing occupajiicnal origin distributions or patterns of movement to 
first jobs. /The w'lUtc and nonwhite -occupation distributions did not show 
a clf:a^ pyttem of converv^cnce over the decade. They beca'.ne less similar 
at ages^ 35-44 and nore similar at .older ages. UTiite and nonwhite distri- 
butions were most likely to co'nverge in" those 'occupation groups where the 
sb^re of whites was stable or d^inin<;, raOher than in groups whose share 
of the occupation distribution was increasing. Later dohorts'of nonwhites 
would have a \<\\\-\\ r.ore favorable occupational distribution if they had 
enjoyed the mobility patterns of whites in earlier cohort*.- In 1972 as' 
in 1962 the Infe-rior occupational chances of nonwhites are due primarily 
to their disadvantagoou.*^; patterns of occupational mobility, rather than 
to impoverished soc/al oripins. 
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The use of occupation as an index of social standing requires lit- 
tle defense. Occupational eraploynient is the pr^ncip^l activity of almost 
all adult males and a substantial minority of female^ in the U.S., and 
the importance and constancy of occupational rankings in regard to pres- 
tige and socioeconomic status are well-known. A report of the U.S. 
ft. 

Commission on Civil Rights argues, "Aidvanceraent up the cconomix^jLd 
social scale in our ecicnomy depends primarily on access to pre^Se^d 
jobs, and secondarily on control over property" (Ginzberg and Hiestand, 
1968:2). In fact the economist Lester Thurow (1972) has characterized 
the U.S. labor market as functioning under a regime pf "cottfpetition for 
jobs" rather than "competition for wages." Likewise, def in^jl^tion of the 
generation as the span over which mobility may occur rests on well- 
esrtaj^lished sociological practice. To quote Girizberg and Hiestand again, 
"No individual, much less a group, is likely to experience sqbstantial 
changes in .fortune and position- from one year to- tl\e next-*, ev^n- from one 
quinquennium to the next. Mobility involves generational shifts - from 
fathers trO sons and grandsons." 

In March 1962 the Current Population Survey* (CPS) supplement, 
"Occupational Changes in a Generation" (OCG) , carried out under the 
direction of Peter M. Blau and Otis Dudley Duncan, yielded the first 
definitive measurements of patterns and trends in occupational mobility 
among U.S. males. Analyses of this survey of 20,700 males' age<} 20-64 
established that there had been subs^tantial upward mobility 'in the occu- 
pational hierarchy between generations. Further, by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of OCG, CPS and Census data it was posstb^.e to show that more recent 



cohorts enjoyed greater opportunities for movement into high status 
occupations than their predecessors (Blffu and Duncan, 1967:90-111; 
Puncan, 1965). Further analyses of the 1962 data by means of age- 
constant tntercohort comparJLetjns have suggested that improvements in 
occupational opportunities in the aggregrate have not been Accompanied 
by systematic pfianges iti the rigidity of occupatldnal stratification 
(Duncan, W68). That is, there ha^ been no appreciable tightening or 
loosening of the regime connecting the occupations of men wit'i those 
of their fathers. • i 

In the past decade there has pr^ably been as much concern about 
trends toward "rijidif ication" in American society as in any earlier 
.period, Thus effbrts to obtain new readings- on trends in occupational 
mobility are surely in order. Definitive measurements of trend over 
the decade await the completion of a replication of the OCG survey, 
which is presently scheduled to be carried out in connection with the 
March 1973 Current Population Survey (Featherman and Hauser, 1973). 
However, by adaptation of a procedure used earlier by Duncan (1965), 
it is possible to obtain indinect evidence of changes in occupational 
mobility in the past decade. 

In an earlier paper we looked at trends in occupational mobility 
for U. S,- men during 196|-1970 without regard to race (Hauser and 
Featherman, 1973). » Our major findings werejthat thereN|iave been net 
itit«rcohort shifts toward employment as salaried professionals and 
managers and as skilled manual workei^s and away from employment as 
self-employed managers, as farmers, and as nonfarm laborers. Further, 
thdse net shifts were primarily a result of changes in patterns of 
occupational mobility frOm first Jobs to current occupations. That 



is, the shifts were not effected by charvges in t^ie occupational origins 
of successive cohorts or by changes in^ relationships between occupa- 
tional origins and first jobs. 

Our purpose in writing this paper was to compare trends in the 
o^upational mobility of black and white men in .the United States from 



1J62 to Unfortunately, as of this <^ate the required data from 

Che March 1972 CPS are not yet available, and we have had to content 
ourselves with the less satisfactory comparison between "whites" and 
"nonwhites." Since nonwhites other than blacks resale whites more 
closely than blacks on many social and economic characteristics, our 
results probably understate black-white dil fer^^ces . We hav(>Jbeen 
able to replicate our analyses for the period 1962-1970 using both\he 
white-nonwhite and black-nonblack divl6io;iS, and the two classif icatijons 
give similar results. ^ - y/ 

Relatively little is. known abWt the occupational mobility of black 
men at any point in time, and still less is known about trends in.mobil- 
ity among blacks. Our knowledge about black-w|iite differences in pat- 
terns of occupational mobility rests heavily ort the rfesults of the 1962 
OCG survey, within which the numbers of blacks sampled were too small 
to permit reliable tjctld measuremenr by means of intercohort comparison. 
From his analysis of the ^1962 black and white mobility matrices Duncan 
(1968:11) concludes., '^Negro men who originated at the lower levels^were 
Hkel>r to remain there; white man were likely to move up. Negro men 
who originated at the higher levels were likely to mov(^^ down ; 'white men 
were likely to stay there,. Although Megro social origins are not as 

) 

favorable as those of whites, this is' the lesser part of the explanation 
of racial differences in occupational achievement. The greater part of 
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the explanation lies in inequalities within the process of mobility it- 
self." Similarly, Lieberson and Fugultt (1967) demonstrate that the 
effects of social origins on racial differences in occupations would 
greatly decrease in a single generation and would almost disappear with- 
in about four generations if the p^attems of intergenerational mobility 
of, blacks and whites were equated. 

Public programs grew during the 1960's whj.ch were supposed to im- 
prove the opportunities of blacks, and there is •some evidence of improve 
ment in the occupation distribution of employed black men during that 
decade. For example, a report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (1972) 
shows in bright-'hued charts how "opportunities for occvpaticmal advance- 
ment of black workers have bden improving.... betweei^ 1960 and J.970, 
the number of black workers in hlgher-p^id and middle-level occupations 
Increased sharply" (p.- 2). Farley and Hermalin (1972) 'report a gradual 
upgrading of the occupation distribution of both black and white men- 
from 1960 thrbugh 1966, followed by large gains for blacks between 1966 
and 1970- Thus, the slj^are of black men who would have had to change 
major occupation categories to equate the black and whita distributions 
fell from 38 percent in 1960 to 36 percent in 1966 and to 31 percent in 
1970. The large remaining occupational differences between the races 
give little ground for complacency among tSiise who would seek equality 
of achievement between the races. 

In our analyses of white-nonwhite differentials in trends of occu- 
pational mobility we shall be concerned with the effecto of occupational 
origins on the changing occupation distributions of whites and nonwhites 
and with the possibility of convergence between the occupational mobil7 
ity patterns of whites and nonwhites. We begin with an examination by 
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color of net occupational shifts between selected cohorts 'from 1962 to 
1972. We then analyze these'shifts formenof each color in terms of 
components due to changing social origins, changes in patterns of mobil- 
ity from occupational origins to first jobs, and changes in mobility 
froia first jobs to current occupations. Next, we look at the color 
differences in net^ occupational, shifts between cohorts, and we interpret 
these differential trends in light of the components developed earlier... 
Finally," we ask whether current patterns of occupational nobility ansmg 
nonwhites are similar to those- prevailing among whites at an earlier 
point in time. 

Methods 

Following Duncan's (1965) notation, we let P ° ^^±p transl- 

tion matrix of an intergenerational occupational mobility table. Then, 

* ' ^ ' th 

its elefcents represent the probability of a son's movement from the i 

category of father's occupation to a current occupation in the J^^ cate- 
gory. Clearly, Ep.. ° 1,0. Let (a.) be the origin vector of 4:he 
mobility table, a row vector which gives the proportion of men who orig- 
inate in the i^^ occupation class, Ea. ° 1.0, and let C ° (c.) be the 

, i ^ J 

vector which' gives the proportionate distribution of men over destina- 
tion categories, Ec ° 1.0. Thus, ve have the identity, C ° AP. Like- 
vise, we may also write C ^ BQ, where C is defined as before, while B 
ia the vector of occupations of men in their first full-time Jobs, and 
Q represents the matrix of transition probabilities jjtom first to current 
Jobs. ^ 

We ^e functional notation to identify the vectors and matrlcT5S==ofe 
men in a given cohort observed in a particular year. Thus, C(r,8) is 
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th . . th 

the occupation cflstrlbution of men in the r cohort in the s year, 

and so on. For a seL^CT^ cohort and year, then, the transition from 
fathers' to current occupation distributions takes the form C(r,s) = 
A(r,s.) P(r,8). From the OCG survey ve have estiinates of C, A, P, B, 
and Q for cohorts within ages 20-64" in 1962, and we have later measure- 
ments of C from the March 1972 CPS.. First full-time civilian occupatio.n 
a^id father's occupation at son's age 16 were -ascertained in the 1962 
OCG^pplement, while' current occupations were ascertained in the CPS 
interviews of March 1962 and March 1972. 

.In ordfer to make • inferences ab.dut- changes over "time in P and Q we 
make .the following assimptions: that within the prime working age6 
mortality and nef, ^migration are .random with respect 'to the processes , 
investigated here, and that the quaUty of data on' carrent occupation, 
father's occupation, and first job does not vary with age or- time. In 
order to maintaiij, coverage of men in the civilian noninstitutional popu- 

* J 

lation we treat "no occupation reported" as a separate category of the 
origin vectors (father's occupation or first jobs) and "not in, the 
experienced civilian labor force" as a destination category. The latCer 
class includes unemployed men who have never held a job as well as men 

r * 

who are neither employed ncr looking for work. There is no category for 
norireported current occupations because the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
fltllocates occupation titles, in such cases by means of a "hot deck" 
technique. 

These assumptions have two pertinent consequences. First, for men 
born in year r, A(r,s+t) ° A(r,s) and B(r,s+t) ° B(r,8), where t may be 
greater or less than zero. This says that we rliay use the 1962 survey 
to estimate the origin vectors observed in any year for cohorts covered 
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in the 1962 survey, t Second^ the\ assumptions imply that it is- legitimate 
to compare observed destination distributions across years. Thus, we 

can m^ke the age-constant intercohorC comparison, C(r,s) with C(r+t,s+t). 

/ * 
Obviously, our assumptions are not perfectly met, either as to population 

cojterage or response quality,* and our* inferences are subject to substan- 

'tjlal risks of measurement error. 

Gr^anting our assumptions, it becomes possible to make *inf erences , 

'about intercohort change in a mobility matrix. Consider the null 

•hypothesis P(r,1962) =« PCr+t , 1962+t) , where jwe have observed only^ 

P(r,i962). This says that the mobility matrix for men aged (1'962-r) 

is unchanged t years later (or earlier). Under the null hypothesis we 

m^ write 

C(r+t,1962+t) A(r+t,1962+t) P(r+t,1962+t) 
°^A(r+^,1962+t) P(r,]|^62), 

which we can estimate by 

Cp(r+t,L962-ht) - A(r+t,1962) P(r,1962), 
since A(r+t , 1962+t) = A(r+t,1962) by assumption. We denote our estimate 



the expected distributijn here by C (r,8) in oyder. to differentiate 
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£t from 6Q(r,s), the estiinate based on the first job vector and the 

tr^ahsition from first to current occupation. For example, wev can''e8ti- 
?. 

^ 'mate the 1972 occupation dist.r ibut:^n (at age 35-AA) of men born in- 
^^'1927-36 (aged 25-34 in 1962) by applying the 1962 intergeneration transi-* 
tion matrix of men born in 1917-26 <aged 35-AA in 19&2) to the. origin 
vector of the younge/ cohort. The s^me logic appliea to hypotheses 
about intercohort change in the in-tragenerational mobility matrix. Of 
course, this procedure is simpjy an application of the common demographic 
technique of indirect standardization based on the 1962 occupational 
mobility rates. ^ %^ ' 

41 " ; / ^ 



Comparisons among expected and observed distributioti for recent 
years pcnnit us to make limited inferences about change In mobility 
matrices in the past deca'de. \n\ile identity of destination vectors 
-does not imply identi^ty of transition matrices, differences between 
destination vectors clearly imply rejection of the null hypothesis 
(subject to the possibility that internal changes lA the matrix are* 
due solely to changes in the marginals and not at all to changes In 
Interaction's between rows and columns of the matrix). 

^n his 1965 paper DUncan tilsed this proc^edure to measure trends from 
1932 through 1962/ That ib, he applied the 1962 matrix for a younger 
cohort to the origin -distribution of a cohort 10, 20 or 30' years older 
to"obtain-an expected occupation distribution o^ the older cohort when 
it was lOp 20 dV* 30 yearS younger, .Following Duncan's proposal (1965: 
493-494) that his procedure also be used projectively , we )have applied 
transition matrices for older cohorts to the origin vectors of youngetf 
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cohorts to obtain expected destlnatioo vectors for them in later years. 
. ■ r 

Using the destination vectors estimated from Inter- and intra- ^ 
generational mobility, it is possible to partition the net Intercohort 
differences in occupation distii-ibutions for men o£ the same age Into 
components attributable to intercohort changes in occupational origins, 
in the transition from father's occupation to first job, and in the 
transition from first job to current occupation. The necessary Identity 
18 ' 

CCr+t,s+c) - C(r,s) ° [C(r+t,s+c) - Cp(r+C,8+C)] 

+ fCQ(r+C,^+c) - Cp(r+t,s+t)] 
(Cp(r+c,s+t?) - C(r",8)]. 



The tKCJ terms in the first bracket .on the right differ only because 
of intercohort differences in the , transition matrix from first job to 
current occupation. That is, 

^ ,C(r+t;'s+t> ° B(r+t,8+t) Q(r+t,8+t), 

while ^ • , ■ 



.'^ • CgCr+t.s+t) = B(r+t,s) Q(r,s). 
Thus, since B(r+'t,s) ^ B(r+t,s+t) by ao^uraptifen, the difference between 
,G(r+t,s+t) and C^Cr+t.s+t) is the effect of intercohort change in the 
transition from first job to current occupation on the net intercohort 
difference. To interpret the difference in the second bracket, denote 
the transition matrix from father's occupation" to first job as M(r,s)^,^ 
Then . 

P(r,s) ° M(r.8) Q(r,8), . ' 



so 



Also, 



since 



C (r+t,s+t) ° A(r+t,s) M(r,s) Q(r,s). 



CQ(r-ft,s+t) ° A(r+t,s)- M(r+t,s+t) Q(r,s) 



B(r-ft,s) -'A(r+t,3) M(r+t,s+t) 



by assumption. Thus, C- (r+t ,s-H:) and C (r+t,3+t) (JiCfer only because of 
intercohort change In t^e transition from father's occupation to Virst , 
Job, and their difference repr^ents the effect of that change on the 
net intercohort difference. n ' 

^Finally. C(r,8) ° A(r,s) Mr, s), -while Cp(r+t,s+t) ° A(r+t,s) pTr^s)','^ 
which differs from the first expression only by virtue of changes between 
cohorts in (;:he ve'ctor of occiapational origins. Thus, the difference? 
between the terms ia, ^,he third bracket i^^t^e effect on^the net intercohort" 



0 
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difference of the intercohort shift in the distribution of son^s ^by their 
fathers' occupations. " , • * ' 

• . . ■ ■ • . ( - • • 

Occupational Cl^ssif ication ih 1962 aMd 1972 * 

The Current^ f opulatipu ffhrvgy began using* occupational coding mate- ' 
Fials from the 1970, Census iti JanUary 1971 (^regger, J^71)^i Vor that 
•reason the observed occupation distrjLbutions in March 1972 kre not ' 
direcxly comparable with^elicpected occupaftion distributions based on the 
1962 'OCG data, which make use of 1960 Census occupational coding mate- % 
rials. To render the expected and observed distributions comparable 
We transf(>rmed the expected occupation distributions to a 1970 basis. 
The allTocatioi^of 1960-basis occupational Encumbents to 1970-basi8' 
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.maj^or occupation groups- was estimated by collapsing a detailed cross- 

s ^ ' , * - . 

clas6if icatioa of a sample of the 1960 experienced ciyilian^abor force 
by 1960- and 19Vo-Basis occupations (Priebe, Heinkel and Greene, ,1972) 
Unfortunately ^ the 1970 occupation titles in the detailed ^cross- 
classification did hot always m^Tce the distinction between, salaried 
and self-employed status among professionals and technical workers ai;d 
among managers and administrators. However, distribution between 

salaried work and self-employment was given for nearly all tlt^ 1960- 
' basis constituent titles in those groups. We allocated men in the pro- 
fessional and managerial groups to salaried or self-employed status in 
proportion to ^th,e known distribution by salaried or self-employment 
within the 1960-'basis constituent occupatiog^ groups. , . 
Tfjis' did not entirely solve the problem of comparability. A 1967 

* change in the'^procediire -for^ measuring class of worker ipcVeased the. 
likelihood that a manager or, administrator would be identified as sala- 

' ried, rather than s^elf -employed (Stein, 1967), while our "1970-basis" 



occupation- distributions incorporated a "1960-basls" distribution be- 

tvfeen salaried and self-eraploym^t . Unf ortunaUly, available fabula- 

tions do not permit us to estimate the effect of this procedural change 

with any certitude-. Our examinatflan af the annual series of occupation 

*dis tribut ions "^be fore and after the change and of uiipubllshed tabulations 

from the experimental Monthly -Labor Survey of 1966 has led- us to con-^' 

elude that the procedural change shifts about one-peifcent of the occu- 

patiotf distribcitioft from self-employment to salaried work within the 

' . > • . , ^ / ^ 

managers and administrators. . • 

-» ' 

^ Finally, our observed occu^^tiou distrlbutioos^rom the Mai*fch- 1972 

CPS do not separate the salaried .from the s^lf-employed among profes- 

slonal and technical 'workers or among unemployed managers^ and adminis- 

trators.' We classified the prof esslohals in proportion to ttie distribu-N^ 

tiofi 'in March 1971 and the unemployed managers In proportion .to the March 

1972, distribution among employed managers.. ' 

■ . * 

For these several rea^ns the components of change within, the .pro- 

fessional and managerial categories^ sjiould be interpreted with great 

caution;* We^, should add that the present tabj^lations arfe preliminary. 

When the Ma^h 1972 CPS person tape becomes available, opr * problems in 

classifying the observed distribution will be less, anxi we shall be - 

able to use 'the blacic-noriblack division- of the samples. Our problems , 

^ "... * . ' 

in comparing Che 1960- and 1970-basis occupation distributions would be . 

reduced If the Bureau pf the Census were to produce a cross-classification 
of.!the 1960-and 1970-basis major' bccupational groups for men which incor- 
porated the' distpLnction between salaried and self-employment in both 
classifications. ' ^ * i 
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Changes in the Civilian Nonlnstltutional Pcfpulation 

Our method of computing components of intercohort change in oeje^pa- 

tion distributions assumes no movement into or out -pf the civilian non- • 

institutic^al popfalation betwecir 1962 and 1972 i6x cohorts tovered in ^ 

the a96:^ OCG survey. Our results will be invalid to. the degree that 

mortality, immigration and emigration, movement into and out. of the 

armed forces^ and, Changes in survey 1::overage are non-random with respect 

to occupation distributions dnd occupational mobility. While we have 

\ 

not assessed the effect of each of these sources of error, we have 

looked at their combined iafluence- on the number of men in three cohorts 

♦ 

of interest, • " * ^ 



' Table 1 about here 



In Table I we show the numbers of white and nonwhite men in the 
cohorts aged 35-44, 45-54 and 55-64 in 1972, as esti^ted in the March 
1962 OCQ survey and in the March 1972 CPS. Among both whites and non- 
whites there are increased numbers at th*^ end of the decade in the 
yo\ingest cohort j^^$lightly fewer in the iniddfe cohort, and suite tanti ally 
, fewer in. the oldest cohort. Presumably, the declining numbers in the 

older cohorts represent the predominant influence of mortality, while 

* ^ 

*^the increased numbers in^ the youngest cohorts reflect a return to 
civilian life from the armed forces. 

If we take these net changes to be . indicative of patterns of gross 

^ change as well, we may have reasonable conficjence in the "results for 
the two younger cohorts. The large pet loss in the oldest cohorts must 
be viewed as a more serious threat to the validity of our calculations. 
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\ 

Specifically, the validity of our findings for 55v^4 y6ar olds is re- 
duced (a) insofar as exits from the covered population between 1962 
and 1972 occurred differentially with respect to occupational origins^ 
(not occupations at the' survey date) and (b) insofar as changes from. 
1^^2 to 1972 in ocqupational mobility matrices fox men in the covered 
population at ages •55-64 were effectedoby changing patterns of occupa- 
tion specific e'}tLt from tjie covered population. We do not think that 
either of these sources of invalidity could be very large, butTour 
findings for men aged 55-6< should be. interpreted with caution • 

Net Intercohort Occupation Shifts 

The occupation distributiotls of whit^ and'nonwhite men aged 35-44, 
45-54 and 55-64 in 1962 and in 1972 are compared in Table 2. The per- 

id 

centages in Table' 2 and throughout the paper should be interpreted with 
caution, particularly in the case oS nonwhites, where they are based on 
relatively small numbers of sample cases. For example the overall sam- 
pling traction was about 1 in 22(50 in 1962 and about 1 in 1300 in 1972, 
so the 1,174,000 black men aged 35-44'in 1962 are represented by about 
530 cases, and the 1,163,000 mem^f the same age in 1972 are represented 
by about 8^0 cases. Moreover, the sampling design of the Current Popula- 
tion Survey is somewhat less efficient than simpTe random sampling. 

! - : ' \ 

Table 2 about here 
♦ ■ • « 

Among nonwhite men aged 35-44 there were net shifts between 1962 
and 1972 toward work as salaried professionals and, possibly, 
salaried managers, toward work ,as craftsmen and operatives, and ; 
toward absence from the labor force. At these ages there were net shifts 
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away from service, labor and farm work and, possibly, away from •cleri- 
cal and sal^ positions, ^ At ages 45-54 there were shifts 

\ 

away from service, unskilled labor and farm work, and, possibly, self- 
employed managerial work, Th^re were shifts toward salaried professional 
work, clerical wotk, skilled manual work, and absence from the labor 
force. At ages 55-64 the shifts were similar tio those at ages 45-54. 

The pattern of net shifts varies among the age-^roup^, partly- as 
4 function of the limited sample size, but there appears to be a common 
pattern of shifts away from farm, labor and service occu- 
pations and toward skilled work and professional occupations. '*Eor notn- 
white men in the experienced civilian labor force the tiet intercohort 
shifts from 1962 to 1972 describe a modest upgrading of t^ie (TccupationaL 
structure. At the samp time there has been a greater tendency for* non- 
white men to be out of the labor force, especially at ages 35-44 and 
45x;-54, and it would be most difficult to argfie that this change repre- 
sents an improvement in the occupational life-chances of nonwhite men. 
Thus, for nonwhite men the intercohort shifts away from the lowest 
ranks of^the occupational stajtus hierarchy hav^ gone partly into an 
increase in the numbers of higher status occupational incumbents and 
partly into withdrawal from the labor force. 

Among white men the^net intercohort shifts in the occupation dis- 
tribution were more uniform across the three age groups than among non- ^ 
whftes. At each age there weye large net shifts away from farming and 
work as self-employed managers, and there were smaller shifts away from 
unskilled work and, except at ages 55-64, away from clerical work. There 
were large shifts into salaried professional and aalari^ed managerial work^ 
and smaller shifts intp sales work and skilled manual work. Ther6 was a 
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greater tendency for 55-64- year olds- to'be out of the labor force iti . 
1972 thah in 1962, perhaps indicating a pattern of earlier retirement, 
but in sharp contrast to the data for nonwhites. there was not an increas- 
ing tendency for men to be out of the labor force at the younger ages. 
Taken as a whole the-net intefcohort shifts describe a gradual, upgrading 
of the white occupation distribution both within and between the manual 

) 

and nonmanual segments of the occupational hierarchy. 

J 

' While our calculation of percentage point differences is appropriate 
for measuring change in the occupation distribution, it should be kept 
in mind th^t important patterns of growth or decline are represented here 
by small shifts in percentages. For example among nonwhites aged 35-AA 
the shift "of 2.2 percentage points out of the category of farm laborers 

r 

» M 

d^d .foremen represents- more; than a 50 percent decline in the share of 
the occupatiin distribution in that "category. Similarly, the modest ^ 
percentage point shifts out of farming amqing nonwhites at every age , 
virtually eliminate movement out of farming as a source of future ne^t 
shifts in the nonwhlte occupation distribution. 

^Components of Infercohort Shifts ' , , • : 

Iri Table 3 we show components of intercohort change in the occupa- 
tion dlstributionjs of wjiite and nonwhlte men which are attributable to 
shifts in occupational origins, changes in the relationships beljween 
occupational origins and first occupations, and changes in the telation- 
' ships between fii;st and' current occupations. For example, of the 2.8 
percent shift out of "farmers and farm managers" between cohorts aged 
45-54 in the white' population, 0.8 percent was due to intercohort changea 
in' the, occupational origins of young men, 0.3 percent to changing pat- 

'tems if mability between occupational origins and first jobs, and the 
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remaining 1.7 percent to changing patterns of mobility f/rom first occu- 

* / • o 

pations to occupations at age^ A5-54. As suggesti^d by this eixaraple, 

* » * ^ ' I ' 

for nonwhites and whites at every age the first two components are gen- 
eralljr smaller th^n th-e third% That is, net intercohott shifts in the 
occupation distribution between 1962 and 1972 have be^n brought abou^ 
primarily by changing relationships betweert first and curreht occupa- 
tions. This finding qualifies the notion that the occupation distribu- 
tion is transformed over time by the succession of oohorts, e'^ch of ^ 
- - ^ ' ^ -f 

which h^ a distinctive occupation distribution, fot it sug§<^sts that 

the unique occupational character of cohorts is not determined by dis- 
tributions of occupations at entry to the labor force, bi|t by patterns 
of mobility during the working ages. 



\ ■ 



Table 3 about here 
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These results are summarized by an array of indexes of dissimilarity 
in Table 4. The index of ^dissimilarity^is the sum 6f 'positive (or, nega- 
tive) percentage point differences' between entries in like categories of 
tWQ percentage distributions, and it may be interpreted as the percentage 
of entrjlea in one distribution which would have to be moved to anothe.r 
category in order to- fequate the two distributions* Since our components 
of , change are expressed as percentage point differences, the index of 
dissimilarity ^is a natural summary measure. If intercohort shifts in 
the occupational structure were accomplished efficiently - in the 'sense 
that eaLch source of occupational changq' moved the observed distribution 
in the same directions - all nonzero ctomponents of change for each occu- 
pation would be. of the same sign, and the indetxes of dissimilarity for ^ 
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the several coitponents of change would sura to the value of the index 
for total intercoKort change. Thus, the indexes of dissimilarity permit 
u? to compare the, amount of occupational redistribution due to each 
component of intcrcohort change and to measure the efficiency or direct- 
ness \rLth which occupational redistribution has taken place. 



Table 4 about here 
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For example, looking at the entries f or. year old white men, 

we see that on^y A 2.2 percentage point redistribution of occupations 
between 1962 a^d 1972 is attributable to changes between cohorts in 
occupational origins. Similarly, a 1^8 percentage point redistribution . 
1-8 attributable to qhanges in patterns of transition .from occupational 
origins to first occupations, but a 9.0 per*centage point redistribution 
Is due to changes in the pattern of transitions from first to current 
occupations.. The indexes of dissitnllarity for these thrfee components 
of change add to' 13.0, which is only 2.5 \^centage points larger than 
the index of dissimilarity for the total intercohort shift between 1962 
and 1972. Thus, the occupation shifts due to the last component of 
change are far larger than those of the first two, and there are rela- ^ 
tively few conflicting Components of change in the transformation of the 
occapatlon distribution fi^om one cohort to the next. The pattern just 
described is replicated among whites and. nonwhites at ages 45-54 and 
5^-64, except the. indexes of dissimilarity for each component of change 
are almost all larger for nonwhites than for whites • We attribute tlje 
larger indexes among nonwhites in part to the greater sampling variability 
In the data for nonwhites. 

2± 
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Since there are fewer unonwhite men at older than at younger ages, it 
is difficult to ascribe to sampling error the relatively large indexes . 
for the first two components of change among nonwhites at ages 35^44, 
Also, the third component o^ change - that representing modJJEied pat- 
terns of intragenerational mobility - is greater among nonwhites aged 
35-44 than any component of change in any other age-color group.' While 
total intercohort change is also greatest among the youngest nonwhites , 
the sum of indexes for the three component changes is about one and two- 
thirds times as large as the index of total intercohort ch^nge-r Thus, 
relative to other age-color groups ampng nonwhites at ages 35-44 the ^ 
total intercohort change in the occupation distribution is greater, the 



components of change- are larger, and the course of change, is less direct 
and additive- 

It is in the younger cohorts and at the younger ages that we would 
expect the effects 'of recent social changes to appear, so these findings 
indicate patterns of nonwhite occupational mobility may have chaftged 
within the' relatively recent past. However, most men take their first 
jobs between ages 15 and 25, so among men aged 35-44 changes in^ intra- 
generatipnal mobility patterns might have occurred over about a 20-year 
perid^^ Lacking a comparison of these same ^wo cohorts (aged 35-44 in 
1962 arid in 1972) at earlier ages, we cannot locate the changes more pre 
clsely in time. 

^ * 
WHen we compare the indexes of dissimilarity for each component of 

change across ages, i^^e find different patterns for whites and nonwhites. 

Among whites the^ indexes do not appear to vary systematically by age, 

but among nonwhites the indexes for the transition from first job to 

current occupation and for total- intercohort change vary inversely with 



age. Thus, the pace of intercohort change in the occupation distribu- 
tlon appears to be faster for younger than for older nonwhites, and it 
is faster among nonwhites relative to \i?hltes at younger than at oldet: 
ages.. 

If patterns *of occupational mobility are changing more rapidly 
among. younger nonwhites than whites, the direction of those qhanges is 
not very clear. We have already seen from the indexes of dissimilarity^ 
that the intercohort shifts among younger nonwhites must include con- 
flicting components of change. Among 35 to 44 year old uotiwhites changes 

in patterns of mobility from occupational origins tp fixst jobs account 

I* 

for a 2 percentage point increase in the share of clerical workers, 
while changes in mobility fr\Dm first jobs to ciftrent occupations account 
for a 2 percentage point^ decrease in the share of clerical workers. 
Shifting patterns of mobility to first jobs Account for a 3.4 percentage 
point decrease among craftsmen and kindred workers, which is nearly off- 
set by a 2.9 percentage point increase due to changing patterns of mobil- 
ity from first to current occupations. Changing patterns of molaility 
from occupational origins to first jobs account for a 3.7 percentage 
point increase in the share of service workers ,*while changing patterns 
of mobility from'first jobs to current occupations account for a 3.9 
percentage point decrease. In other occupation groups the 35-44 year 
old nonwhites display patterns of change which are similar to those of 
nonwhites at other ages. We are unable to offer a cogent interpretation 
of .the conflicting components of change in terms of either an imp-rove- 
meat or deterioration in the occupational chances of r)onwhites. * Alter- 
natively, the conflicting shifts may reflect nothing more than differenti 
survey coverage of 25-34 year old and 35-44 year old nonwhite men in the 

23 
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1962 OCG survey, but again we are unable to off^r a ^ujbstantive inter- 
^pretation of our findings in these te'rins. The 1973 OCG survey , ^which 
is now in progress, should give us less ambiguous raeasureraentai of inter- 
cohort .change in the occupational mobility of tfonwhites^, 

White-Xonwhite Occ upation Differentials 

■ — - — " " 

In Table 5 we show percentage point differences between the white 
and tronwhite -occupi^tion distributions by age in 1962 and 1972. A posi- 
tively signed difference indicates a^^iater share of whites than of non- 
whites in an occupation group. Th^ color differentials are generally 
consistent across ages and between 1962 and 1972. At both points af ^ 
time and at each age whites were more likely than nonwhites to be pro- 
fessional, managerial and sales workers, craftsmen and farmers and 
farm managers. Nonwhites w^r^ consistently more likely to be operatives, 
service workers, nonfarm or farm laborers, and to be out of the labor 
force. Only among clerical workers was thet\e less than perfect con- 
sistency and persistence in the color dif f erfeatials. There, nonwhites 
were more heavily represented than whites at afees 35-44 in both years 
and at age 45-54 in 1972, and whites were more heavily represented at 
ages 45-54 in 1962 and at a^es 55-64 in 1962 and 1972. 



^ Table 5 about here 



Table 5 also shows changes in the percentage point differences 
betwejen whites and nonwhites from 1962 to 1972 for each occupation at 
each age. In occupation categories where whites are over-represented 
a negative change indicates i^icreasing similarity in the occupation 
distributions of whites and nonwhites, and in categories where nonwhites 
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are ipore heavily represented, a positive cKaftge indicates increasing, 
similarity. At every age the color differential decreased by at l^st 



a small amount among^salaried professionals,^ self-employed managers', 
^t*^ clerical, workers, ci;aftsmen, service workeiTs and farm and nonfarm labor- 
era, while the differentials increased at every age among salaried man- ^ 
aggers and sales workers. With the exception of salaried professionals, 
the occupation groups where the corlor diffei^tial narrowed were g/ow- 

^ lowly or declining in relative nufabers among whites, while, the 
two groups where the differential widened were both incr.-^asing in rela- 
tiv^ numbers among' whites. Thus, since nonWhite^ are ir the minority, 
they appeof to ha\^ mov^d closest to equality with whites in thoge occu- 
pation groups where the relative numbers of men are stable or declining. 

Aside from the possible convergence between the percentages of whites 
</ • 

^•*' 

and nonwhites in the several occupation groups, the changes^iyin white- 



nonwhite differentials also indicate shifts in the relative numbers ol 



whites and nonwhites. - In occupation groups where the percentage point 
differences are negative, thd share of nonwhites hajs increased relative 
to that of whites, and, cdtiversely, positive differences indicate 
increasing relative shares of whites. At every age the representation 
of nonwhites relative to whites increased among salaried professionals, 
among self-employed managers, and among craftsmen. THq percentages of 
salaried professionals and of craftsmen were growing among whites and 
nonwhites, but more rapidly among nonwhites. The share of proprietors 
* was falling rapidly among whites, but it was stable or declining slowly 
among nonwhites.. The representation of nonwhites also* increased rela- 
tive to whites among clerks at ages 45-54 and 55-64, 'where the relative 
numbers of whites were stable whAle /those of nonwhites' increased. White 
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Stability and nonvhite' growth also led to the relative growth of nonwhitc 
operatives at ages 35-44 and to increases in the r^ativG numbers of non- 
whites out of the labor force at ages 35-44 and 45-54, - 

w{)ite representation amortg^ salaried managers increased at every age 
even though the percentage of salaried managers increased among nonwhites 
\at ages 35-44 and 45-54. The relative share of white salesmen also 
increased because the white ^percentages increased slightly while the 
nonwhlte percentages grew slowly, If at all. With a single exception 
the sl^resof white service workers, farm and nonfarra laborers, and farm- 
ers grev» relative to those of nonwhites. In ^Jl but ona^ of these low 
status groups ([white service workers), the ijCercenta'ges of both whites 
and of nonwhites fell at ^very age. The no^white percentages decreased 
more, so the share of, lyfiltes' increased relative- to that of nonwhites, 

■ ■ . ' -> 

Finally, there a shift away from labor force participation at ages ^ 
55-64 amdng bo^ph whites and nonwhites but the shift was greater for 
whites. V Thi^^ the share of whites outside the labor force increased 
relative to that of nonwhites, and, obversely, the share of nonwhites 
In the labor force increased relative to that of whites. ^ 

These changing color differentials defy description in terms of a ' 
simple pattern of co;ivergencX^^^ of movement of nonwhites into higher 
status occupations*^^ White representation increased relative to that of 
nonwhites in the four lowest status occupation groups, yet nonwhites 

4 

Increased relative to whites among persons outside the labor force at 

younger ages and among persons still in the labor force at older ages. 

Likewise, the situation of nonwhites improved relative to that of whites 

in some higher status occupations (salaried professionals, self-en^^oyed 

managers, clt^kjs, and craftsnnn), but not in others (salaried managers 

• t ' * ' % 

and salQiSraen)'. • a 
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The color differentials at each age and year are suninarized by the 
indexes of dissimilarity at the base of each colam of Table J., For 
example, at ages 35-44 in 1962 32,4 nercent of whites would have Iiad to 
(Change major occupation grorups to equate the. vhite and r.anwhite occupa- 
tion dis'tributions'. ^The striking fact given by the^e inde^ce^ that 
the degree of convergence- betweep the 'wKite and nonwhite occupation 

distributions between 1962 and 1992 was greater at the older than thp 

• ' => " t ' ' '* 

younger ages'. About a fourth of the d^ssimilaVity of white fltnd nonwhite 

■ • ■ ■ ,• . ■■ A. 

^occupation distributions was eliminated at 55-64 over the decade, 

but at ages 35-44 the di-ssiitiyLarity was greater in •1972 chan in 1962. ' 
In 1962 the indexes of dissiiAilarity vapfied directly with age, suggest- 
ing the possibility that color differentials might parrow with the suct 
c^^sion of^cbhc^rts, but by 1972 thi's patj:etHi had disappeared. This lack 
of converg^c6 is compltem^ntea by Che decreasing sirail'irlty cfi whites 
and nonwhltes in -the cohort aged 35-'»4 in 1962 and 45-54 in- 1972, but 
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the color differentials did narrow in the next'jolder cohort from an 
index of Al- 6 in 1962 to one of 31.6 in 1972. 



Components of Change , in Color Differentials 

Table 6 givesii^an accounting of the intercohort changes in color 

differentials in terms t)f the components of change developed above. 

For example, at ages 45-54 the .convergence of 5.5 percentage points in 

the percentage of nonfarm laborers is composed of 0.8 percentage points 

due Xo intercohort shifts in occupational origin differentials between 

whites and nortVhites, 0.4 percentage points due to shifting differential 

in mobility to first Jobs, and 4.3 percentage points due to shifting 

differentials in mobility between first , and eurrent occupations*. 

I 



Tables 6 and 7 about here 



Rather than explicating these components in detail, we suramajrize 
the resists at eachi®age witji the sums of positive percentage point ^ 
diffe'rences reported in Table 7. The entries in Table 7 may be inter^ 
preted like the indexes^ of dissimilarity r.eported above, except th©y 
are computed from differences between percentage point differences, 

rather than differences between percentage points. As "In the case of ^ 

'. * ^ * 

intercohort 'changes within each racial grou|), the largest con'tribution 

- t. ' 

to changing racial dif f erentlal3 in occupations is made by changing 
differences between whites and nonwhites in mobility from first to cur- 
rent occupations/ At each age that c^mgoi^Mt is about ac large as the 
total intercbhort change over the decade, As-iri thef'^ase of the inter- 
cohort changes among nonwhites, the components of " intercohort change in^ 
the color differentials are closer to being additive at ages 45-54\and 
55-64 than at ages. 35-44, In th^ youngest age group there were sub- 
stantially greater shifts in color differentials due to the three co«- 
ponents of change than would h^ve been required at a minimum to effect 
the intercohort shifts in occupational dif ferencea^ betweeri white and 
nonwhite men, ^ As in tlfe case of the large componentis of -intercohort 
change within the' nonwhite population^ at ages 35-44, we are unable to 
offer a detailed inte^'pretation of our findings, Ue expect they will be 
nfctdified a;id/or explained as the data from oar replicate of the 1962 OCG 
survey become available. 
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ites in 1962 and Nonwhites in' 19/2 



In the light of the apparent, if modest^ changes in the white arid " - 
nonwhite -transition matrice^^ince 1962 we thought it. would be instructive 
to ask whether the 197^2^ transition matj^ices for fionwhite men ^gave ^them 
better occupational chances than the 1962 matrices fot white men of the 
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same age. Thus, we applied the 1962 transitioa matrices for white men 
* to the occupational* origin vectors of nonwhite -mea of appropriate ages 
in the 1962 survey. Using these hy^thetical destination vectors, we 
carried out an analysis of intercohort^change among nonwhites- parallel 
to our earlier analyses of intercohort change among whites , and nonwhites. 
^The^ results of ^hese calculations are displayed in Table 8, 



Table 8 about here 



At each age the first component represents the difference between 
s an ol)served destination vector of "^an earlier nonwhite cohort and the 
expected destination vector for a later nonwhite cohort based^^ii the 
intergenerational transition matrix of an earlier white cohorts At 
every age the coipbination of the later nonwhite. origin ve^or and earlier 
white transition matrix generates upward shifts in the percentages of pro- ' 
fesaiona^s, managers, craftsmen and farmers, and it generates downward 
shifts in the percentages of service r workers, farm and nonfarm labo5;"ers, 
an4 men outside tpe labor force. The substantial size of these first 
components of change is indicated by the Indexes" of dissimilarity, each 
30 qr larger, between observed and expected distributions. These Indexes 
are ipuch larger than any index describing en actual intercohort shift or, 
component thereof among either whites or nonwhites. Comparing these results 
with the actual decompositions for ^nonwhites of the same ages in Table 3, 
we see the nonwhite distribution would havef^ shifted far more toward high 
status occupation ca^tegorles and away ftom low status occupation cate- 
gories especially service and nonfarm labor - if JLater cohorts of non- 
wl^tes had enjoyed the ihtergenerational mobility chances of earlier cohorts 
of whites. / - 

V 
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The second conponent of change at each age represents differences 
between the expected destination vectors based on nonwhite origins and 
first job distributions and the corresponding whLte .^ntergenerational 
an4 intragenerational mobility matrices. Here, the components of change 
^ are rather small, as in the case of the earlier decompositions, and they 
have no consistent tendency either v8 upgrade or to downgrade the ' 
occupation distributions. - ' ^ - - 

' The third component of change represents differences between the 
observed occupation distribution for a later cohort of nonwhites aiid 
» the distribution expected -rom the first job distribution of that cohort 
; ;and the .intragenerational mobility pattern of an earlier cohort of 

whites.. As in the case of/ the first comjponent of change, the shifts are 



quite large, an«thev genera] 
effect from th^shif ts "^due tc 



generally are similar in size and oppositle in 

^ifts due to the first component of change. This is 

* ** . - ♦ 

what we should expect if -the white intragenerational* mobility matrix ^ 
gives grefater opportunities than the nonwhite matrix for men to enter or 
remain in high ^ta tup occupations. Thus, the shifts are cons^st^ent 
across a^es in reducing the. percentages of nonwh-ites who are «sfelf-employed 
professionals, salaried- or self-employed managers, sales workers, crafts- 
men, and farmers. They are, consistent in increasing the percentages of 
nonwhites who are clerical workers, operatives, service workers, farm 
and nonfarm laborers, and who^are not in the labor force. The nonwhite 
occupation- distribution at; each age would have undergone a massive shift 
in the direction of higher status ocftupations if later cohorts of non- 
whites had enjoyed the intragenei^ational mobility patterns of earlier 
cohorts of whites. 
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The'res4jlts of this set of hypothetical calculations are unmistak- 
ably clear. If cohorts ^of nonvhites 'aged 35 to 64 in 1972 had enjoyed .\ 
the* occupational mobility chances of white men of the saone age a decade ^ 
earlier, there would have been a massive upgrading of the occupational 

.distribution of nonwhites betweea 1962 and 1972, In the actual succes- 
sion of nonwhite cohorts the shifts in the occupation distribution' have 
been modest in size and character. The observed chances of nonwhites 
to move out of service, labor or farm work and into salaried professional 
wotk, sala:ried managerial work and skilled manual, work have improved, 
but not neaifly to the extent- indicated ^ our hypotheticc*l calculations. 
At *the same time there has-been 'an increase'' in the chance that a non- 
white man in the prime working ages will neither hold a job 'nor be look- 

• ing for one, ai\d it is not clear that the \^ite and nonwhite oc<;upation • 
distributions are converging. From all of this it seerof^ clear that in 
1972 as in 1962 the ' occupational, disadvantages of nonwhite men must be 
attributed td unfavdhrable patterns of occupational mobility throughout 
their careers, not to their impoverished social origins. 
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TABLE 1 

ESTIMATED N^JMBERS OF MEN IN SELECTED COHORTS BY COLOR: U. S. MEN IN THE 
CIVILIAN NON INSTITUTIONAL POPULATION, MARCH 1962 AND MARCH 1972 



Age in 1972 



35^4 



45-54 



55-64 



^onwhite 



March 1962 

r 

March 1972 

Percent change 1962-1972 



1146 
\163 
1.5% 



1174 
1093 
-6.9% 



967 
802 
-17.1% 



March 1962 
March 1972 

Percent change. 1962-1972 



VJhite 
I 

9467 
9577 
1.2% 



10434 
10Q75 
-3.4% 



9194 
8044 
-12.5% 



• 1 * , 

Source: March 1962 Occupational Changes In a Generation survey (person 
tapes) and March 1972 Current Population Survey. Estimated frequencies 
are In thousands. 
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TABLE 2 



PK^.CFNTA'Ji: DISTRIBUTION BY 
IN THE CIVILIAN 



OCCUPATION^ AND NET CHANGE, 1962-1972, BY AGE BY COLOR: \fv S. 
NUNINSTITUTIONAL POPULATION, MARCH 1962 AND M^CH 1972 ' , * 



Occupation 



Profess ipnal, technical, 
and kindr-jvi workers 

Self-employed 

SalarJfid 

yianagers and administrators/ 
except farm 

/ 



Salaried 



Self-employed ' 



Sales workers 

lerical and kindred workers 

Jraftsmen and kindred 
7orkers 

)peratives, including 
ransport workers 

lervice worker^, includ- 
.ng private household 

•aborers, except farm 

'armers and farm managers 

arm laborers and foremen 

bt in experienced 
ivilian labpr force 



2.5 
2.5 
2.1 
6.6 



21.9 
4.7 
4.2 



35-44 



45-54^ 



55-64 



vl962 1972 Change 1962 1972 Change 1962 1972 Change 



Nonwhite 



0.3 0.5 



0.2 



4.0 8.9 4.9 



0.4 0.5 0.1 
1.6 , 4.9 3.3 



0.2 0.1 -0.1 



2.0 3.2 



4.0 
2.1 
1.3 
6.1 



1.5 
-o!4 
-0.8 
-0.5 



1.6 
3.6 
0.9 
3.5 



2.6 
1.3 
0.8 
7.2 



1.0 
-2.3 
-0.1 

3.7 



2.6 
1.7 
0.0 
2.4 



1.7 
1.9 
1.0 
4.0 



12.7 11.0 -1.7 



15.9 13.6 ~ -2.3 



13.4 
0.3 
2.0 



-8.5 
-4.4 
-2.2 



22.5 . 16.6 
5.2 1.3 



3.6 



215 



■5.9 
-3.9 
■1.1 



17.6 
4.4 
6.4 



16.0 
1.9 
3.4 



1.2 



-0.9 
0.2 
1.0 
1.6 



13.6 15.1 1.5 9.9 13.4 3.5 6.5 11.1 4.6 
19.1 27.1 8.0 20.5 21.2 0.7 16.2 16.0 -0.2 



18.1 -16.7 -1.4 



-1.6 
-2.5 
-3.0 



5.8 8.2 2.4 10.8 14.1 3.3 21.9 23.0 1.1 



btal 



100.0 100.0 



100.0 100.0 



100.0 100.0 



umber (1,000) 



1174 1163 



967 1093 



686 802 



cor I) ' 
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TABLE 2 — Continued 



Occupation 



35-44 



45-54 



55-64 



1962 1972 Change 1962 1972 Change 1962 1972 Change 



White 



Professional, technical, 
and kindred workers 

Self-employed 

Salaried 

Jianagers §nd administrators, 
axcept fa^m / 

Salaried 

Self-employed 

Sales workers 

Clerical and kindred workers 

Craftsmen and kindred 
^'/orkers 

Operativ^fet including 
transport worlcers 

Service workers, includ- 
ing private household 

Laborers, except farm 

Farmers and farm managers 

Farm laborers and foremen 

Not in experienced 
civilian labor force 

Total 

Number (1,000) 

* ' . 7 

Source: March 1962 Occupational Changes in a Generation survey and March 1972 Current Popula- 
tion Survey, (unpublished Bureau of Labor Statistics tabulations). 



1.9 


1.9 


q.o 


1.5 


2.0 


0.5 


1.6 


1-5 


-0.1 


10.7- 


14.5 




7.5 


10.4 


2.9 


6.5 


6.8 


0.3 


10.3 


14.0 


3.7 


8.8 


12.9 


4.1 


9.1 


10.3 


1.-2 


7.9 


3.4 


• -4.5 


10.1 


V 3.3- 


-6.8 


9.5 


3.8 


-5.7 


5.3 


6.3 


! 1:0 


5.2 


6.3 


1.1 


3.8 


5,2 


, 1.4 


6.0 


5.7 


-0.3 


- 6.4 


6.2 


-0.2 


5.2 


5.3 


0.1 


>21.3 


22.6 


1.3 


22.6 


23.3 


0.7 


18.3 


19.1 


0.8 


17.0 


16.2 


-0.8 


15.3 


16.2 


*0.9 


12.9 


13.5 


0.6 


- 4.2 


4.9 


0.7 


5.4 


5.4 


0.0 


6.1 


6.-7 


0.6 


5.2 


3.9 


-1.3 


4.8 


4.4 


-0.4 


4.7 


3.9 


-0.8 


4.7 


2.6 


-2.1 


61.2 


3.4 


-2.8 


8.3 


4.5 


-3.8 


1.1 


0.8 


-0.3 


1.2 


0.6 


-0.6 


1.4. 


1.1 


-0.3 


4.4 


3.2 




5.0 


5.6 

r 


0.6 


12.6 


18.3 


5..7 


100.0 


100.0 


(10.5) 


100.0 


100.0 


(10.8) 


100. 0 


100.0 


(10.7: 


10434 


9577 




9194 


10075 




6898 


8044 





TABLE 3 

:OMPONENTS OF INTERCOHORT CHANCE IN OCCUPATION DISTRIBUTIONS BY AGE AND COLOR: tJ. S. MBNXN 
THE CIVILIAN NONINSTITUTIONAL POt'ULATION, MARCH 1962 AND MARCH 1972 



X 




35-44 






45-54 






55-64 




OccupatiTDn 










































(2) 


(3) 


(1) 


(2) 


"(3). 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 








Nonwhite 


• 










• 


Professional , technical^ 


- 










\ 








md klndrBd workers 




















Self— employed 


-0.1 


0.4 


-0.1 ^ 


0.0 


0.4 


-0.3 


0.1 


0.0 


-0.2 

* 


Salaried 


0.8 


-0..* 


4.5 


-0.2 


0.5 


3.0 " 


0.3 

/» 


-0.3 


.1.2 . 


fanagers and administrators | 












< 








•xcept farm 




















Salaried 


-0.4 


1.0 


0.9^ 


-0.3 


0.2 


- i.x 


-0.1 


-0.2 


-0.6 


, Self-employed 


-0.1 


0.0 


-0.3 


0.8 


0.9 


-4.0 


-0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


lales workers 


0.6 


-0„^V^-0.7 


0.0 


0.4 


-0.5 


' p.o 


0.0 ' 


1.0 


llerical and kindred workers 


-0.6 


. 2.1 


-2.0 


0.2 


0.1 


3.4 


0.0 


-0.4 


2.0 


raftsmen and kindred 
orkers / 


2.0 


-3.4 


2.9 


-0.7 


,0.7 


3.5 


0.2 


-0.3 


4.7 


peratives, including 
ransport workers 


0.9 


-0.7 


7.8 


0.4 


-0.3 


0.6 


1.1 


"-0.9 


-0.4 


ervi<;e workers, includ- 
ng priyate household 


-1.5 


3.7 


-3.9 


0.4 


< 

-1.5 


-1.2 


1.3 


-1.4 


-1.3 


aborers, except " farm 


-0.4 


-0.4 


-7.7 


-0.9 


-0.5 


-4.5 


-0.6 


1.4 


-2.4 


armers^ and farm managers 


-1.0 


-0.5 


-2.9 


-0.6 


-0.1 


-3.2 


0.1 


-0.1 


-2.5 • 


arm laborers and foremen 


-0.1 . 


-0.9 


-1.2 


-0.2 


0.1 


-1.0« 

f 


-0.6 


0.4 




ot. in experienced 
ivilian labor force 


-0.1 


-0.2 


2.7 




-0.9 


3.1 


-1.6 


1.6 


1.1 



continued) 







■• 


• 


• « 




• 












TABLE 


3 — Continued 


o 












\ 




35-44 






45-54' 


V 




55-64 




OccupSaMon 

\^ 










— ^ 


* 








(1) 


^ (2) 


(3) 


TT" 


(2) 


(3) 




■ (?) 


(3). 






.White 




















- 


/ 










i 


rofesslonal, technical, ' 




















nd kindred workers 
















•• 




Self-employed 


0.2 


0.4- 


-0.6 


0.0 


. 0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


-0.1 


0.0 


SaJL^^ed , . 


1.0. 


0.7 


2.1 


0.5 


0.5 


1.9 


0.3 


-0.4 


0.4 


anagers and administrators, v 








• 


- 










Kcept Xam. 




















Salaried 


0.4 








-0.4 


4^1 


0.3 


0.0 


0.9 


Self-.employed 


-0.1 


0.2 




0.1 


0.4 


-7.3 


0.0 


0.5 


-6.2 


ales workers 


0.2 


-0.2«" 


1.0 


0.1 


-0.2 


1.2 


0.3 


-0.1 


1.2 


i^erlcal and kindred workers 


n 9 
u • z 


-0.3 


-0.2 








u • z 




u • z 


raftsmen and kindred 
orkers 


-0.3 


-0.5 


2.1. 


-0.1', 


0.6 


0.2 


-0.1 


0.4 


•0.5 


peratlves , Including 
ransport workers 


-0.4 


-0.6 


0.2 


-0.1 


-0.1 


1-1 


0.2 


■ 0.0 


0.4 


ervlce workers, Includ- 
ng private household 


0.1 


^0.1 


0.7 


0.0 


-0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.5 


aborers, except farm 


-0.1 


0.0 • 


' -1.2 


-0.1 


-0.1 


Hi 

-0.2 


0.0 


-0.1 


-0.7 


armers ^nd farm managers 


-1.; 


0.1 


-1.1 


-0.8 


-0.3 


-1.7 


-1.1 


0.1 


-2. a - 


arm l^bo&ers* and foreitfen 


-0.2 


0.0 


•-0..1 


-0.1 


-0.1 . 


-0.4 


-0.1 


0.0 


-0.2 

• * 


5t iK experienced ^ * 
Ivillan labor' force 


0.1 


-0.1 ' 


-1.2 


0.0 


0.0 , 


0'.6 


-0.1 


0.0 


5.8 


3urce: March 1962 Occupational Changes In 


a Generation 


survey and March 


1972 


Current 


Popula- 


Ion Survey (un^pubHshed Bureau of 


Laboi;' Statistics 

> • 


tabulations) . 











ather's occupation to first job; and (3) changes in the transition from first job to current 
Ccupation. , 
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TABLE A 

INDEXES OF DISSIMILARITY REFRESEMTING COMPONENTS OF INTERCOHORT CHANGE IN 
OCCLTATrON DISTRIBUTIONS BY AGE AND COLOll-: U. S. MEN IN THE CIVILIAN NON- 
INSTITUTIONA; population, march 1962 AND MARCH 1972' 



4- 



Component of inter cohort change 



35-4A 



45-54 



55-64- 



■ > 



Nonwhite 



Occupational origin 

Transition from father's 
occupation to first job 

Trans'ition from first job 
to current occupation 

Sum of ' components 

Total intercohort change, 
1962-1972 



4.3 
7.2 

18.8 
30.3 
18.5 ■ 



2.9 
3.3 

.14.7 
20.9 
15.6 



3.1 
3.6 

10 .2 
16.9 
9.7 



White 



Occupational origin 

Transition from father's 
occupation, to first job 

Transition from first job 
to, current occupation 



Sunt ot components 

Total intercohort change, 
1962-1972 



2.2 
1.8 

o 

9.0 
13.0 
10.5 



1.2 



1.5 



9.7 



12.4 



10.8 



1.4 



1.0 



9.9 



12.3 



10.7 



Source: Tables 2 and 3. 
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TABLE 5 



PERCENTAGE POINT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE WHITE AND.NONlffllTE OCCUPATION DISTRIBUTIONS BY AGE: 
, U. S. MF.N IN THE CIVILIAN NONIMSTITUTIONAL, POPULATION, MARCH 1962" AND MARCH 1972 



I 35-AA . • A5-5A 55-6A 

Occupation 



1962 1972 Change 1962 1972 Change 1962 1972 Change 



1* 

•rofessional, technical, 
md kindred workers 



Self-employed 1.6 l.A -0.2 * 1.1 1.5 O.A - l.A l.A 0.0 

Salaried 6.7 5.6 -1.1 S.i 5.5 -0.A . A. 5 3.6 -0.9 



lanagers a'.d administrators, 
■xcept .fanu ! 

Salaried . 

} 

Self-employed 
}^\es workers 

]l^ical ^nd kindred workers 

Jraf tsmen ^and kindted 
/orkers ♦ / 

• , J 

)peratives , including 
:ransport workers. 

Jervice workers, includ- 
ing private household 

.aborers, except farm 

farmers and farm managers 

'arm laborers and foremen 

lot in experienced 
civilian labon force 

Lndex of dissimilarity 



^7.8 


10.0 


*2.2 


7.2 


10.3 


3.1 


0.5 


8. 6 


O 1 

Z.l 


-,5. A 


1.3 ' 


-A.l 


6.5 


2.0 


-A. 5 


7.8 


1.9 


-5.9 


3.2 


• 5.0 


1.8 


4.3 


5.5 

1 


1.2 


3.8 


. A. 2 


0.4 


•J-0.6 


-OA 


0.2 


2.9 


-1.0 


-3.9 


- 2.8 


1.3 


-1.5 


7.7 


7.5 


-0.1 


12.7 • 


9,9 


-.2.8 


11.8 


8.qr 


-3.8 


-2.1 


-10.9 


-8.8 


-5.2 


-5.0 


0.2 


-3.3 


-2.5 


0.8 


-8.5 


-6.1 


2. A 


f 

-10.5 


-8.2 


2.3 


-12.6 


-i6.o 


2.0 


-16.7 


-9.5 


7.2 


-17.7 


-12.2 


5.5 


-12.9 


-12.1 


0.8 


0.0 


, 2.3 


2.3 


1.0 


2.1 


1.1 


3.9 


2.6 


-1.3 


-3.1 


-1.2 


1.9 


-2. A 


-1.9 


0.5 


-5.0 


-2.3 


2.7 


-l.A 


-5.0 


-3.6 


-5.8 


-8.5 


-2.7 


-9.3 


-A. 7 


A. 6 


32. A 


33.1 


18.0 


A 1.6 


36.8 


1A.3 


A2.5 


31. ^ 


13.4 



Source: Table 2. 



TABLE 6 



PERCENTAGE POXNT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN W.ITE AND NONIvTilTE COMPOi/eNTS OF INTERCOHORT ' CHANGE IN 
i)CCUPATIOK DISTRIBUTlOi^S BY AGE: U. S; MEN IN THE CIVILIAN NONINSTITLTIONAL POPULATION, ' 

MARCH -1962 AND ^L\RCH 1972 ' *', .'• ' \, 



f1 ^ tT\ ^ ^ ^^^^ 

uccupauxon 




1 » 

35-44 




i 


1 

45-54 




— 


55-64 




(1) - 


(2) 


(3) 


(1) ' 


(2) 


.(3) 


■ (1) 


-(2) 


•(3> 


Professional, technical. 










- j> 








•• 


S i f ~ e inp 1 oy.e d 


U.J 


0.0 


-0.5 


• 0.0 


-0.-4 


0.8 


-0.1 


^.1 


0.2( 


Salaried * 


U. 2 


^.1 


' r-2.4. 


,0. 7 


0.0 


-1.1 


0.0 


-0.1 , 


-O.-B 


>Ianagers and administrators, 
except farm 

Salaried 


< 

0.8 . 


- 

-0.6 


2.0 


0.7 


-0.6 


3.0 


J 

0.4^ 


0.-2' 


1.5 


Self -employed 


0.0 


0.2 


-4.3 


-0.7/ 


-0.5 


-3.3 ' 


0.2 


. 0.3 


-6.4 


Sales wprkers ' 


,-0.4 


.0;5 


1.7 . 


0.1 




^1.7 


0.3 


-0.1 • 


0.2 


Clerical atld ^irtrdrsd worksrs 


U» o 




1.8 


-0. 1 


-Q. 3 


-3.5 


,0.2 


* 


-1.8 ' 

. \- 

-4.2 


draftsmen and kindred' " , 
^rkers * 


-2.3 


2.9 


-6.8 


D.6 


. -0.1 


-3.3 ' 


-0.3 " 




)p€ratives, including 
.ransporc worKers 


-1.3 


;0.r ' 


-7.6 ' 


-0.5 


0.2 


• 0.5 • 


-0.9 


0.9 


^o.a 


Service workers, includ- 
ing private household. 


1.6 


-3,8 


4.6 


^0.4 


1.4 


1.3- 


-1. 2 H 


1,4 


1.8 


.aborers, except ^arm 
'armers and farm managers 


0.3 
■; -0.1 


0.4 

' 0i6 


6.5 « 
l.fl 


0.8 
-0.2 


0.4 
-0.2 . 


4.3 
1.5 


0.^ 
-1.2 . 


0.2- -0.3 


^ann laboters and foremen 


-0.1 


0.9 


1.1 . 


0.1 


-0.2 


0.6 ^ 


O.f 


-0.uif , 


2.6. 


fot in expertenced 
Ivilian labor force 


0.2 


0.1 


-3.9 


rl.i: 


0.9 


-2.5 


1.5 


-1.6 


^•7 



ource: Table 1. >■ „ . - ^ 

obe: Components are- (1) changes in occupational origin; (2) changes in the transition from 
ather's occupation to first job; and (3) changes in the transition from first job to current 
ccupation. . 



• • TABLE 7 ^ , , • 

SUMS OF POSITIVE PERCENTAGE' POINT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN WHITE AiND NONWHITE 

COMPONENTS OF (HANCE IN OCCUPATION DISTRIBUTIONS BY AGfi: U. S. >IEN'IN 
■ 'the CIVILIAN N^NINSTITUfipNAL^ POPULATION, MARCH 1962 AND MARCH 1972 



Component of intercohort change 



35-44 



45-54 



55-64 



Occupational origin 



4»2 



3.0 



3.7 



Transition from father's 
occupation to first job 



6.8 



2.9 



3.8. 



Transition from first job 
to, current occupation 



19.5 



3.7 



13.5 



Sum of components 



30.5 



. 19.6 



21.0 



Total intercohort change, 
1962-1972 



18.0 



14.3 



13.4 



Source: Tables 5 and '6. 
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' ' , ^ ' TABLE 8 

ffiTOTHETtCAL COMPONENTS OF CHANGE, 1962-1972, IN THE NONlffllTE OCCUPATION DISTRIBUTION BY AGE 
B.\SED ON' TRANSITION MTRICES OF WHITE IN THE ^CIVILIAN NONINSTITUTIONAL POPULATION IN 1962 



{ 



35-AA ^ V 45-54 ; ^ 55-64" 



Occupation 



Craftsman and kindred 



workers 

/Operatives, including .g^g ^g^^ '3 g .g.l ' 4.4 -2.2 ' 1.1 



transport workers * . - / 



V 



-r 



(1) • (2) ■ (3) • (L), (2) (3) (1) (2) '. (3) 



Professional, techaicai, - r • \, 

and kindred workers . ' • . . 

Sfelf-emproyed 0.9 0'6 -1.3 0.3 0.0_ -0.2 ' 0.8 .-0.3 -0.6 

Salaried A.9 -0.4 0.4 3.4 0.3 -0.4 2.9 -l.;8 0.1, 

• ' . ^ V . - . . ' 

Managers and administrators, . - ' , . , 
except farm ' 

Salaried 5.8' -0.2 -^-l, -4.6 0.7 -4.3 4.7 -0.5 -5.1' 

Self-einployed \ 4."7 0.3 -5.4 . 5.4 r^.d -7.1 '6.4 1.3 -7.5 

Sales work6r9' 4.1 r0.'5 -4.-4 5.3 -o".9 -4.5 5.7 ^2.4 -2.3 

Clerical afid kindred workers -2.6 -0.?, 1.9 0.6 -0.1 3.2 0.7 ". -o'.7 1^6 



8.4 O.D ' -^6.9 ' 14.5 • -0.2 -10.8 11.7 0.9 -8.0 



0.9 



Service workers", inclUd- . _^ g_5 5^5. - _^ j 0.9 6.5 -11.0 0.4 '9.2 

ing privabe household 



Laborers, except farm -15.3 '■0.7 7.5 -15.7 -0.8 10.6 -11.3 0.1 9.6 



Farrters and f-arm managers 0.7 -0'.7 -4.4 2.3 -0:1 -6.1 "5.5 1.0 -9.0 

■ , • ■ . ^ ' . ■ . 

Farm laborer^ and foremen -2.8 -0.2 0.8 -2.0 .-0,.l 1.0 -4.7 0.4 1.3 

L ^^^^i^""^^"^ ' -1.6 . 1.7 2.<3 -5.4 ''. 1.0 7.7 -9.2, 0.5 9.8 

• civilian labdr force - •> . • ^ 

, -Index of dissimilarity, , ' 30.0 , 3.3 26.5 ' 36.4 2.9 33.4 '3fil.4 -5.7 32.5 



Source: March 1962 Occupational Changes in a .Cehecati^n survey and March 1972 Current Popular 
tion Survey (unpublished Bureau of Labor Statistics tabulations). 

Note: Components are (1) changes in occupational -origin; '(2) changes in the transition from 
father's, occupation to first job; and (3) changes in the transition frpip first job to current 
occupation. 
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